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CARDINAL MERCIER (1851-1926) 


By Associated Press the announcement came, spreading before the newspaper- 
reading world the bold bdtst headlines: 


CARDINAL MERCIER DIES 


And down in the account, fitting strangely there in these secular papers, and be- 
tween accounts of "Dance-hall Rioter Shot", "U. S. Dry Agents..", etc., were the 
tremendous words, "He died peacefully with his eyes fixed on the crucifix." 


I have said the words vere tremendous. A great man on his bed of death 
not seldom reveals his greatness to the full, and so was it with the Cardinal of 
Belgium. "Peacefully", his long studies past, his ardent battles for church and 
state over, he lay down to die, looking "on the crucifix." Did he wish with a look 
to epitomize his philosophy ? To her service and defense,—to the service and de- 
fense, that is, of the "Wisdom of St. Thomas",—his life had gone; in death, "with 
his eyes fixed on the crucifix,” he was giving his last service to that "Wisdom." 
Mercier, too, had believed and taught, "Nequit esse vera philosophia quire mentem 
non ducat ad certam cognitionem unius veri Dei.” 


Cardinal Mercier has been called the "Fighting Cardinal of Belgium," and 
as such has endeared himself to all lovers of liberty. He has been called the 
"Wonld's Cardinal", for he was more than a national or continental figure. He has, 
too, been called—and so THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN shall call him—the "greatest modern 
scholastic." 


Properly to appreciate the "greatsast modern scholastic” the intellectual 
history centering around the childhood days of the future Cardinal must be recatled. 
The discovery of the middle ages was then going forward. Scott put them into his 
splendid novels; Chateaubriand and Montalambert had written enthusiastic apologies; 
Carlyle had made Dante one of his heroes, and Cousin and other French savants were 
reading the philosophers of the medium aevum. 
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Over in Germany as being heard the magic word, "Socialism!" — and a magic 
of greater potency vas preparing in England for the word, "Evolution!" Faraday was 
experimenting with a revolving coil ina magnetic field. Pasteur was puzzling over 
the causes of corruption and decay and disease. A new ena of intellectual and scien- 
tific progress was opening. Old beliefs and old legends ‘rere being routed, and the 
temptation was strong to break entirely with the old unscientific past, convinced 
that "quidquid praeteritum est nihil est." 


Would Catholic thought and thinkers meet the dangers and seize the oppor- 
tunities of the era ? They had but lately been building up an ontologistic system 
and had run into Pantheism. They had but lately put their faith in Traditionalism 
and had found their wall of defence a wall of cards. Or, they had been going to 
Descartes, to Kant, to Cousin—to Cousin who in the "forties" could boast that his 
philosophy was supreme in Europe—and they had been unsatisfied. To some fer of 


them in Spain and Italy Thomas wquinas still spoke, but Spain and Italy did not have 
the _ear of: Europe. 


The darkest hour before the davn, and at last the davm came. Sanseverino, 
Cornoldi, Liberatore,—great names in this dayn,—began their numerous writings, and 
Pius IX spoke approvingly of their work. Kleutgen, Stéckl, Harper, others, joined 
the cause. Then came 1878 and Leo XIII, an ardent believer in Scholasticism. An- 
nouncing his accession to the Chair of Peter he repeats the admonition of St. Paul, 
"Videte ne quis vos decipiat per philosophiam," and a year later writes his encycli- 
cal "Aeterni Patris” calling upon the Catholic vorld to "Bring back the wisdom of 
St. Thomas." Wishing to set the example of establishing Scholasticism outside of 
Italy, he turns to Louvain. Here must be established a Chair for St. Thomas. 


Louvain, however, is in no great hurry to act. Leo insists and waits, and 


then decides to send an Italian to take the new Professorship. Louvain now arouses 
itself, and calls for the professor ab the Seminary of Malines, Abbe Mercier. Mer- 
cier comes. Henceforth the success of the Pope's venture is assured, and out of the 


efforts of Mercier will come seven years later (in 1888), at the instance of Leo, the 
Philosophical Institute of Louvain. 


The accomplishments of Mercier at Louvain have been great. During twenty- 
five years of teaching and writing there—that is, until his consecration as Arch- 
bishop in 1906,—he had 2 hand in the formation of the students, became the author 
of many books and articles,—some of which have been translated into as many as seven 
modern languages and have gone through numerous editions (his Psychologie, for exam- 
ple, was in the ninth in 1912)—built up for the Institute and cons equene yy Lor phos. 
lasticism an internationel reputation, accomplished the synthesis of the Wisdom of 
St. Thomas with the findings of mdern science, and replaced the aloofness of former 
scholastics from the thought of their day with an active study and appreciation and 
mastery of contemporary thought. One other achievement is to the credit of the 
great Cardinal, namely, theexample he has given scholastics to write, 0, Teaver a) 
the language of contemporary thinkers the truths for the: lack of which Enose contem- 
porary thinkers are writing—al'iys writing—insufficient and is#lated philosophies. 


e e ft ° 
May the greatest of modern scholastics rest in peace, even as he died 
* pe " 
peacefully with his eyes on the crucifix. 


Paul Dent, S.J. 
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WHAT OS TRH 


"St. Thomas and St. Augustine differ on the very conception of truth." 
So the sentence read. “hat an anomaly - and what a jolt to learn that the Doc- 
tor in ‘thom Patristic philosophy reached its zenith, and the greater leader of 
Scholastic thought did not agree on the "very conception” cf so vital a thing 
as truths If the statement were an accurate one then Catholic fhilosophy, yee 
might merit the words cf ference which apply so well to the unnumbered Mi snIs” Bot 
today, namely, "Quot capita, tet sententiae."” But it was all wrong. St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine do not aisagree, but rather they are of one mind on the con- 
eeption of truth.” The writer nad failed ‘to distinguish. 


According to the Reverend Charles Menig, Ph.D., there is at present 
a growing sentiment among a school of Catholic philosophers of the continent 
which maintains thet the human mind may arrive at a knovledge of God "by the road 
of immediate intuition.” These philosophers shy at the Thomistic teaching 
that such knowledge is arrived at only by the "road of abstractive cognition and 
of reasoning based on causality." Their reason is that this very principle of 
causality is looked upon as "one of the most vexing and difficult problems of 
philosophy." 


In the June, 1925, number of the Ecclesiastical Review Doctor Menig 
undertakes to prove "that the human mind on the road of immediate intuition can- 
not arrive at the existence of God," but, as Saint Paul says in Romans 1:20, 
"The invisible things of God are clearly seen by the things that are made." He 
calls his article "Through Truth to God". In this paper we are not at all con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the Ontologists ~- they have been condemned by the 
Church - but only with Dr. Menig’s manner of refuting them, that is, with his 
exposition of truth, upon which he bases his entire proof. This is how he goes 
about it. 


At the very outset the writer tellsus that between t'vo such eminent 
doctors of the Church as St. Augustine and St. Thomas there is a difference of 
opinion on the very conception of truth. According to him St. Augustine is 
clearly under the influence of Plato and the new-platonic scheol, and "accord- 
ingly he conceives ceein as something objective, something outside cur mind, 
something ontological." 4e then goes on fo say that Augustine holds that the 
created mind is passive, receiving in relation to truth; and that, consequently, 
objective truth becomes for us the bedrock and foundation of all knowledge, the 
gauge and the rule of all cognition. Seemingly he bases his exposition of 
Augustine's doctrine on the definition: "Verum est id quod est." 

st. Thomas is ae taken up as the "opposite doctrine”, and the words 
ofthe Saint are quoted: "Veritas -principaiitor est in n_ inte ‘Wiel secundario in 
rebus." In explaining St. Thomas de vero, Dr. Menig says: “fn its inmost nature 
€ruth is something strictly subjective, its seat and cit:éel being the intel- 
lect alone, either divine or human. In the intellect truth nas erected its throne. 
In the mind it shines in its full splendor casting therefrom its rays of light 
upon the extra-mental beings and endowing them with the brightness of truth. 
Truth does not flow into the intellect from being. Even objective or ontological 
truth, weich is interchangeable with being, his its source in the mind; a thing 
is true only as far as“it isin "relation tothe mind actualiy Kiowingein.s 
Truth, therefore, in a formal and strictly philosophical sense, is sonething es- 
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sentially subjective; consequent j j 
ey cae ae quently, objective and eternal truths or unchangeable 


On the face of the above interpretations of their re ive ine 
surely the Angel of the Schools and the sree of Hippo seem ee 
Friter avers. But are they? They are not. Just here is where the ageeincenen 
comes ine The one is speaking about ontological truth only, the other is speaking 
primarily about logical truth; and nowhere do they cross swords. St. Thomas, com- 
menting on St. Augustine's definition, “Verum est id quod est," speaks very plainly 
in saying, Augustinus loquitur de veritate rei.” Augustine is not speaking about 
logical truth, but about truth that is in the being, truth that really is "cbjec- 
tive, outside the mind, ontological." On the other hand, St. Thomas says, ‘Veri- 
tas principaiiter est in intellectu, secundario in rebus.” Therefore, in speaking 
of truth, he distinguishes clearly between logical truth and ontological truth, 
and he shows their relation to each other. 


In developing the doctrine of the great Schoolman, moreover, the author 
of the article seems to go a bit too far when he says that even objective or onto- 
logical truth has its source in the mind. This is not accurate. Truth has not 
its source in the mind, but it becomes truth in its relation to mind: its source 
is in the objective reality. His other points in his explanation of St. Thomas 
admit of correct interpretation until he states that unchangeable truths do not 
exist. This is contrary to the teachings of him whom the writer is interpreténg. 
Ste Thomas says: "Veritas autem rerum naturalium immutabilis est.” 


The further development of the Thomistic doctrine de vero is very clear 
and for the most part very accurate. Relegating to the heap of un-fits the scep- 
tic who does not admit that the human mind can attain truth, Dr. Menig puts the 
question, "What is our innate idea of truth?" The word "innate" is hardly the right 
one to be used here, since we have no “innate” ideasoof truth. In answer to his 
question on truth he says very clearly and very correctly, "Wherever there is truth 
there is agreement, conformity, harmony of thought ‘vith objective reality,and vice 
versa. Truth, therefore, must be defined as the agreement between the mind and 
the reality of things: “Adequatio inter intellectum et rem.'” His next statement, 
however, is less accurate: "Even ontological truth, which is convertible with be- 
ing, is ultimately grounded in the intellect." Ontological truth, being formally 
a relation, is proximately dependent on the intellect as the term of the relation; 
but ultimately it is not grounded in the intellect, but in the objective reality, 
in the thing. 


"truth," the author goes on to say with admirable lucidity, "has an es- 
sential relation to the mind, it cannot be separated from the mind, the mind of nec- 
essity entersi into its definition. Truth, however, is neither the intellectual 
act itself, mor the thing itself; but the conformity betveen the thought and its 
object. In other words, truth in its very essence is not something absolute, but 
relative; it is 2 relation or conformity of thought with reality, a relation rest- 
ing and rooted on the to poles of mind and being. The idea ef truth, therefore, 
embraces three elements; the knowing mind, the object known, and the conformity 
between the tvo." This conformity, we may add, formally and intrinsically con- 


stitutes truth. 


Wilfred Mallon, S.J. 
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IN A ~ DOCTOR'S” OFFICE © = IT 


I have #acovered my breath. JI hore the present raper vill not prove as 
metaphysical as my last effort. 


I said that the existence of evil in a world created by an Infinitely 
Good God seemed to offer twe contradictories. The truth of one of these contradic- 
tories, that God is infinitely zgocd, I established in the preceding article. The 
other, that evils exist, needs nc prouf. It is self-evident at least to all who 
can observe and have a moral sense. Hew can these two facts be reconciled so that 
the existence of one does not necessarily destroy or weaken the cther? How can God 
be infinitely good and still have evil in the world He created? 


First of all, let me rereat more clearly a preceding statement of mine. 
I said in the previcus article that God permits these evils (both physical and mor- 
al) not for their own sake but for the sake of some higher’end to be obtained. I 
must alter this. God not only permits physical evils, but He is their accidental 
causee He only permits moral evils. 


When I say that God is the accidental cause of physical evils I mean 
this. He does not c¥eate these evils as evils, nor for the sake of having evil. 
He creates beings in which these evils inhere. In rhilesophy such a cause is called 
"causa per accidens” to distinguish it from a "causa per se." The latter is so 
called because the effect immeciately proceeds frem it. The former is designated 
"per accidens"” because the effect produced, proceeds concomitantly or consequently 
upon an effect immediately prcduced. With God, to intend the immediate effect is 
to intend the accompanying effect. The former He intends directly or per se; the 
latter, indirectly or per accidens. 


This looks dangerously close to admitting that God is not as good as we 
say He ise But the sclution is this. God, in interding these evils. intended that 
they should be a means in ailing man toward his ultimate end. He did not intend 
them for the satisfaction that might be had from seeing hw deformed He could create 
creatures; nor for the pleasure that might be derived from wivressing cfeatures 
struggling against odds to maintain life and happiness here belcw; nov for the 
brutal enjoyment that might ccme tc the heart of one who can derrive another of 
what is due him; nor for the joy of seeing others suffer. It was not for these 
nor for any other irrational reason that God intended these evils. He wents man 
to be aided by these evils in accomplishing his enc, - tre giving of glory to God 
and the attaining of perfect happiness in the life to come, 


Evidences of this purpose are seen throughout the whole of creation. In- 
organic elements must sacrifice their independerce in order to subserve man's life, 
health, comfort and necessities. Plants and vegetation must hield their rights to 
life for man's pleasure, food and convenience. Animals are yoked and slain that man 
may live and work. Man himself, it would seem, is crippled and maimed that his in- 
genuity may shine out the more illustrious. But that's too natural and almost bru- 
tal. It seems to me more likely that human deformities are intended to bring man 
closer to God in this life and thereby ‘hance his chances for a more glorious fu- 
ture life. Then there is the good that comes to others not so afflicted. 
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Though revenled religion tells better than Philosophy hor man is iided by— 
physic] evils in giving glory to God, common sense ind daily oxporience help us to 
tpprecitte this fact. “le knovr for eximple, thit 2 surgeon is not condemned becruse 
he administers an anesthetic that produces harmful after-effects. Nor is he called 
brutal because he takes vray . log or un arm that threatens the life of the pitient. 
The stite is not considered unjust or unmerciful for depriving . murderer of his 
life, nor for incarcerxting 1 criminal rrho vespects no* rights of others. The common 
good of socisty deminds this. The common good of man demands that physical evils be 
suffered by monvyucerenturcess inferior: t5°hims 


Does the common good of man demend that he be subjected to the bearing of 
° ° 7 " i} 3 ee eas . 
pene col evils? To answer "No" seoms toobrozd, for mintmust die nt legst<c To sy 
2 : Cpe é nate 6 . 
Yes provokes the further question "Jovy far"? This is the mystery left to the mind 
of God to solve. 


The existence 2f moral evils offers no insoluble objection against the 
Goodness of God. On the contrary it shovs the high esteem in “mich God holds man by 
reason of his free ‘rill. It shovs further ‘ith whit-goodness God deals with man by 
reison of this high esteem. 


Man-is, 18 we know, 12 free being. He his the right of choice, the pover 
to choose bet Teen good and evil. He hrs this pover from God iimself. By the correct 
us@ of it he must labor to accomplish his ultimate end. His ultimate end is perfect 
happiness, etern il beatitude. Eternal bextitude is to be the reward for choosing 
good acts. Its loss is to be the punishment for choosing bid acts. 


Since man's destiny presupposes a choice betrreen good and bid, it neces-= 
sarily follovs that even before min chorses, there must be some possible acts which 
ere p900, 32nd ‘sone which=o~e evil. -Otheryise how could he choose? :: To 2bolishs these 
ould be to deprive man, 16° he not exists, of the use ef his free wills 4For* then 
ailo2cts Tould be good, or 211, bad; and man would have no choice. 


But the question remains about the evil done by man. To be brief, even 
these God must physicilly permite cannot intervense-betveen their existence and 
min's choice and thus prevent man from choosing the evil. When He give man free vill, 
eye set ere. wied 118 on hinds in this mattcr. If Ih were to provent mani physi-— 
Callyitrommenossing tae ovis le ould. be: giving Him’ the poem t> choose ind at the 
Some time preventing him from sxercisi7g this porer.) Man might be s> inconsistent, 
but not God. 


Pees clay, Bod § jos ohe-asteem in “hich Jc holds min.. For in giving Ain 
etece Tall jie gives min the poorer of deliberitely defving ‘lim, 2f gxing wee inst “iis 
oe ves, 7nd doing At is plessing t> man ‘Yimself. On the other hand. -le gives main 
Ene power of doing “hat Ye wints. And then, as though Je fimself hid not, as min's 
UreoGor and 2psolute Lord, 2 just-claim.to such faithful service, Ye promises oter= 
Meret Dude 16 % revrard therefor. 


From «hot has been srid, it follows thet whoever complains aginst man's 
being left free to do evil is complnining vg xinst man's being left free t> do good. 
whoever blames God for allovring evils to exist is rerlly blaming God for Mis Goodness 
in permitting main to merit an eternal revmrd. Is this complaint a rersonsble one? 


re 


A. H. Hoenemeyer, 5.d. 
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LOOKING THROUGH A  KNOTHOLE 


(EDITOR'S NOTE.- The following letter was written to the father of one of our 
high school boys by a -vell-known ne‘vspaper man and presented to TIE MODERN 
SC3OOLMAN. Mr. Cavanaugh's article is a solution.) 


Friend Steve: 


I have read the article of Mr. Hilaire Belloc in Clumbia. I read it 
carefully and then I readit again. I admire Mr. Belloc's versatile genius as a wri- 
ter and also his clever representation of the Catholic idea of freedom of thought. 
But I am particularly charmed by the following paragraph: 


"It is in the nature of the Catholic Faith that the intelligence should 
act perpetually, upon the widest range, and especially upon the fundamentals of 
philosophical enquiry, because the Catholic Church claims to be in possession of 


certain absolute truths of the most general Character.” 


Just what those "absolute truths" are he fails to state, but the 
inference is that they are those fundamental principles of the Catholic faith 
which are acceptable to those who adhere to that faith, but not necessarily to 
those who do not. Therefore it follows, as Belloc says, "that nobody making such 
a claim can escape from the fullest intellectual discussion." But of course, 
within the lines of these admitted "absolute truths.” For there can be no discus- 
sion without something agreed upon as a basis therefor. Therefore, I claim that 
in the search for absolute truth there can be no wide range of philosophical 
enquiry within the limits of a religion of authority which claims to be in posses- 
Sion of absolute tunth. The limits are fixed and impermeable. Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further. The Catholic religion, and all other religions of 
authority, are in themselves an ultimate philosophy. 


In conclusion, Mr. Belloc's article has confirmed my belief that 
the wild horse of the pampas enjoys greater freedom and a "wider range" than 
those docile, domesticated animals that are content to "range" within the 
enclosure. 


But I find no fault with Mr. Belloc's article. From his viewpoint 
it is admirable. But I, perhaps, am on the outside of the fence, looking through 
a knothole. 


Dear D.}' cn 


Your letter regarding the statement of Hilaire Belloc in "Columbia" 
has been gratefully received. Let me proceed at once to an answer. 


First of all, what is a truth? In general, it is anything which is 
objectively real, as, for example, a fact or a principle. T"hether it is a material 
reality or a metaphysical 
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proposition, we call it a truth. You say, for instance, that it is true your 
automobile is run by gasoline, that it is true the feelings of men are subject 
to changing moods, that the abstract statements of the multiplication table are 
true, indeed, absolutely true. You would not deny that you are actually engaged 
in commerce and trade, that your office and the details of your business are 
realities, and therefore truths. Surely, it would be ridiculous to imagine that 
all the details of your daily life were only the output of your imagination, 

and that none of your joys or sorrows were at all real but only the treacherous 
pranks of your mental activity. 


Thevg truths not only exist outside of you but are also known to 
you, and in a sense, have an intellectual existence within you. Your ideas of 
these things are true. Why? Because they correspond with the realities of 
life as these realities actually exist. For instance, you have made your om 
such truths as elementary theorems of Geometry, the constant changes of day and 
night, and the cycle of the seasons, the wonderful powers of electricity in the 
telephone and the telegraph; likewise past events, as the outcome of wars and 
the rise and fall of nations on the ladder of the centuries. 


Furthermore, you know that those things are necessarily true, not only 
for you, but for anyone else who will consider them. "le are all sure that our 
bankers have some idea of the value of money and the standardized system of 
coinage, that for them, as well as for us, a five dollar gold piece differs from 
a copper, while greenbacks represent and have the same commercial value as gold, 
and are not mere scraps of paper or wrappings from cigar -boxes. 


One of my friends, let us say, suggests that my Cadillac might run 
much better on nitro-glycerine than on gas- ‘Yould I not be quick to inform him 
of his folly? If a son should get the notion that paper-money is worthless or 
that stealing fruit from a hard-working huckster involves no moral wrong, the 
father, whose duty it is to teach him, would tell him plainly that his notion is 
wrong and that he must change it. 


But enough of these evident facts; you have a difficulty. Belloc's 
statement that "the Catholic Church claims to be in possession of certain absolute 
truths of the most general character" seems to be a stumbling block for you. Let 
me ask you what is your idea of these absolute truths. Are dogmas merely arbi- 
trary, shrevrdly devised, theories which the Church has invented to suit her ends, 
and which she imposes upon Catholics for fear that they will discover some truths 
that are unfavorable to herself; or do you think they are objectively certain 
things which are true regardless of whether anyone accepts them or not; truths 
which by the unbiased investigator can be found to rest upon the solidest of. 
proofs? If you could drive your latest model super-xix into a frontier town of a 
century 1g0, would you be afraid to allow the rugged plainsmen to inquire into 
the machinery of your car lest perhaps they should find it to be unreal, and a 
mere fiction forced on your credulity? You are certain that your car is real 
and that anyone who will investigate will find it such as you know it to be. 

So too, the Church is just as sure of the truths she teaches, as you are of the 
objective value of the details of your daily life. 


You infer that the absolute truths of which the distinguished writer 
in "Columbia speaks are the fundamental principles of the Catholic faith. And 
so they are. The existence of God, the infinity of His perfections, the creation 
- of the world and especially of man for a definite purpose, the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and the establishment of the Catholic Church as His Church; these are some 
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of the absolute truths “hich the Catholic Church is proud to possess. But these 
fundimental principles, these absolutely certain things exist outside the minds of 
all men and are not the hazy day-dreams of those tho call themselves Catholics. Nor 
are they pious theories by ‘which the Church crushes into subjection the imaginative 
minds of her followers as a grandmother might frighten a child into quietude by 
tales of monsters that inhibit the darkness. Finally, they are not unstable relics 
of an over-credulous age, which cannot beir the light of inspection. 


The Catholic Church has always been most interested in the search for 
truth. Despite what many of her opponents believe, she throws open her vast treasury 
of truth to the support of further research, ner is she at all timorous that anything 
will ever be unearthed ‘hich vill contradict one iota of ‘that srhe holds to be abso- 
lutely certain. Never, for example, as long as God is God, will any creature come 
upon a fact or principle which will conclusively show that Christ was not divine. 


If it is absolutely certain to Catholics that Jesus Christ was God, that is 
an objective reality which can be proved to iny man of open mind. It is true that 
many men of good will investigate Catholic doctrine whthout any conscious prejudice, 
and yet remain long outside the Catholic Church; but any man wno follows carefully 
and fair-mindedly the reasoning by which Catholic truth is scientifically proved, 
will at least see that the proof isstrictly logical and conclusive. Thereupon, 
for the acceptance of that truth by faith, nothing further is required but the grace 
of God, *thich ill never long delay to come to the man who does not shut it out of 
his heart. 


Therefore, since the Catholic Church does possess absolute truth, has she 
not at least a safer, if not a wider, range of philosophical enquiry? "Thus far 
thou shalt go and no further." Would you. have herremove the signs that warn the 
vagrant philosopher of the chisms that are near, and in his search for absolute 
truth allow him to fall into an absolute mistike :»bout the most vit:l of all subjects 


No, the limits of philosophical speculation are not fixed and impermeable. 
A speculator comes to the yavming precipice, but he is still free to heed or not 
heed thewarnings that the Church places there. If he hurls himself from the solid 
rock of truth he does so 1t his om risk. de has exercised his liberty to break his 
neck, but he must not be called 2 martyr to truth. 


Truly, the wild horse of the pampas does enjoy a "rider range" of freedom, 
for ‘therever there is hope of greener pasturage, there the Catholic is perfectly 
free to roam, completely unshackled by any prejudice of unwarranted dogma. Where 
the pampas are greenest there the Church thrives best; while -rithin the enclosure of 
prejudice and unwillingness to believe the segregated "docile animals’ eke out 2 
languishing existence upon the fev strayblades of truth which spring up here and 
there within their "narrow range". There they are, pining for the pampas plains, 
which, however, they will never reach until they break dotm those barriers which 
traditions of unbelief have set for them. The walls of the enclosure have been 
built by those outside the Church; hence return to fields of aosolute truth can on- 
ly be made by tearing dow the ork of those who have dared to say, "Thus far thou 
shalt go and no further; thou shalt not accept revelation.” 


| 
| 
| 
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D., you are inside, not outside the enclosure which Protestant tradition 
has set up betveen you and absolute truth. But, you're looking through more than 
a knothale; I think you have found a passage. Outside, the broad Catholic day- 
light is shining and the pampas fields are green; so come on, old man, come where 
we can roam together in the limitless plains of truth, trith the Catholic daylight 
to shov us the pitfalls of the prairie. 


Your friend, 


"Steve." 


Paul Cavanaugh, S.J. 


SEMINAR NOTES 
First Year 


The following papers were read during the past month by members of 
the three study-clubs of First Year: 


Classifying the Sceptics. .« . . . »Mr. Paul Smith 
What is Truth? . . « » « « « « « « Mre Wilfred Mallon 
The Senses as a Source of Truth. ~. Mr. Joseph Foley 
The Three Kinds of Necessity. .» » »Mr, Harry Loftus 
Certitudee 2 « « « © «© © « « « «© » Mre Eugene Monnig 
Consciousness. « « « «© « « » « « « Mr» Paul Cavanaugh 


Mr e Mallon's paper is printed in full in this issue. Among the topics soon to 
be discussed are: "Frick vs. Mercier on the Epistemological Problem", "The 
Objective Value of Ideas", and "The Univergals”. 


Second Year 


In view of the repetitions and impending examination in Psychology, 
the members of the Psychology seminar had their regular meetings of the past 
month postponed and devoted the meeting-hours to private study. A few points 
of Psychology still remain to be discussed, after which they will take up 
portions of Casmology. 


Third Year 


The recent meetings of this group have been devoted to symposiums on 
the following subjects: God's Existence and Absolute Attributes, The Objects 
and Manner ef God's Knowledge, God's Activities toward Creatures; Man's Final 
End, The Moral Order, True and False Norms of Morality, Law, Obligation, Sanctien, 
and Conscience. A complete outline of the entire course of Philosophy is being 
prepared as a basis for systematic repetition of the matter in preparation fer 
the final exemination in June. 
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A WORD OF APPROVAL FROM THE DEANS OF THE MISSOURI PROVINCE 


St. Xavier College 
Evanston Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Office of the Dean 
January 21, 1926 


Mre John Je Wellmuth, Sed. 
The Modern Schoolman 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Moe 


Dear Mr. Wellmuth: 


It is my pleasure to inform you that at the recent 
meeting of the Deans of the Province the following resolution 
was passed unanimously: 


"That the Deans of the Missouri Province express 
their gommendation of the work done by the Modern Schoolman 
publication of St. Louis University." 


The minutes also record: "Several Deans thought 
it would be helpful to our college students, if the Medern 
Schodlman could be distributed in our Colleges." 


Kindly allow me to add m¥ personal appreciation 
of the work you are doing and my best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, with the hope that the Modern Schoolman may 
develope into a monthly, "entered as second-class matter at 
the poate ffiice at St. Lowis, Moe under the Act of August 24, 
1912. 


Sincerely yours in Xto., 
(signed) D. O'Connell, S. Je 


Secretary 
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STRAWS IN THs WIND 


; Much as we detest extended metaphors, it is hard to avoid indulg- 

ing in one this month. The old saying about straws tcssed intc the air in- 
one which way the wind is blowing gives us an cpening, and we are strongly 
vempted to suggest that the crew of the goed shin Secholastieism should keep 
their weather eye open, and should profit by what seems to be a favoring gale. 
We feel urged to point out that the shifting breeze of public opinion has for 
some time past been veering arcund tcward philosophy, until now, if eur straws 
deceive us not, the breeze bids fair to hold steadily in that direction. 


pa In deference to the literary taste of our readers, we shall abandon 

Eas promising figure and adhere to fProsaic facts. And the first of these facts 
(which we might figuratively have called "straws") is that our leading magazines 
are becoming markedly philosephical in content. A brief inspection of a "Reader's 
Gudde to Periodical Literature" will furnish more convincing statistics than we 
have space to offer now. It will be sufficient te call attention here to the 
following titles on the covers of three magazines this month. 


The Atlantie Monthly has three articles which are philosophical in 
content or application: "The Question of Personal Liberty", "The Control ef 
Crime", and "The Modernist‘s Quest for God." ‘There are two such articles in 
the Century: "The Religious Refugee", and "Richard Kane Hunts for God". And 
Scribner's feature article for February is "The New Reformation", sub-titled 
"The Triumph of Individualism in Science”. 


Apparently the more cultured portion of the magazine-reading public 
is interested in philosophy, at least implicitly. But what kind of philosophy 
are they getting? Every one of these articles would bring tears to the eyes of 
even the most amateur Scholastic Fhilosopher. Each is a hopeless tangle of half- 
truths and mistaken impressions, grounded on the shifting sands of a Kantian 
subjectivism. 


When philosophy of this sort can be so cleverly and plausibly expressed 
as to hold the attention of the readers of these "intellectual" periodicals, is 
it rash to infer that sound philosophy, Seholastic Philosophy, will attract them 
even more strongly and permanently, if it is only put before them in the right way? 


Our second fact, worthy of more space than we can give it, is the follow- 
ing paragrpph from an enlightening article in (mirabile dictu!) the plebwian Sat- 
urday Evening Post for January 16, entitled "Bean Porridge Cold". It appears in 
the program of a committee of the Student Council at Harvard which, with the ap~ 
wroval of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, states as its aim: 


"Mo attempt to fill the void occasioned by the decay of religion by 
adapting the present system of distribution to include a course in either esychol- 
ogy, philosophy or social ehhics, or a new course combining the three, and by org- 
anizing a new science course in each of the major departments of science which, in 
addition to giving the laws of nature, should seek to explain them in terms of 


philosophy." 


Whether they mow it or not, these students are looking for Scholast~- 
jeism: for no other philosophy can satisfy the needs they mention. 
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The Elements of Practical Psychoanalysis. By Paul Bousfield. 
E. Fe Dutton and Co., Now York, 1925. 


Doctor Bousfield, who is Physizgian to the London Neurological Clinic, 
is an exception among his fellows; the majority of Neurologists regard Psycho- 
analysis with scant favor, whereas he is a dyed-in-tho-wool Freudian. The book 
aims to give an introduction to Psychoanalysis, as its title implies, etna does 
give a fairly good introduction. The author disagrees with some of Freud's 
teaching on a few points of mincr importance, The book may be of service to those 
who wish to become acquainted with the principle tenets of Freudianism and its 
therapeutic methods. It is much less objectionable than the usual run of psycho- 
analytic literature, though it sins, like all such literaturo does, by placing an 
unwarranted emphasis on sex as the cause of the psychoneuroses and neuroses. 


Raphael Ce. McCarthy, S. J. 
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Maurice Blondel's Philosophy of Action. By Katherine Gilbert, Ph. D. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1924. 


Maurice Blondel is perhaps best known as a member of the French 
school of Christian Apologetics which arose in opposition to the Modernist 
movement at the beginning of the present century. Professor Horace Williams 
of North Carolina University, who suggestedc the present study to Miss Gilbert, 
spsaks of Blondel in his preface as "probably the most important French philos- 
opher since Descartes." "L‘Action" (1893), on which this monograph is based, 
is a title that smacks of pragmatism; yet he"clearly s»parates his doctrine 
from that of the pragmatists". His so-called "philosophy of immanence"” sug- 
gests Modernism; yet the Pope himself bears witness to his absolute orthodoxy. 


In gpite of the contradictory elemonts thus combined in Blondel's 
philosophy, the author of this first of the "Studies ¢f# Philosophy" publishod 
by the University at which she occupies a Graham Kenan Fellowship has given us 
a scholarly and sympathetic criticism of "L'Action". One more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Blondel's work than the present reviaqwer professes to be might 
question some of her conclusions. The little book is remarkably free from anti- 
Catholic prejudices; though I am sure Miss Gilbert feels that Catholic Philosophy 
would be better off if it were not so completely dominated by theology. Here and 
there, it may be, she has missed Blondel's real meaning. But that, I suspect, is 
due rather to the ambiguity of the original than to the critic's lack of discern- 
ment. 
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